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PREFACE 


ce 
ai we shall have to reach a decision whether the 


Ph.D. stamps a person as belonging to the élite, or . 
merely hallmarks him as a Robot of Learning with a 
dispensation from the common duties of higher civil- 


_jzation.’”’ These words of Dean Otto Heller of Wash- 


ington University (The Association of American Univer- 


_ sities, 1928) might form the text of this little book. 


~—. 


“In literary scholarship, I have never thought 
that the ultimate goal was the search for knowledge, 
but rather the laying a foundation of knowledge on 
which might be built an education and a criticism, ~ 
not simply an education in taste and appreciation or 
merely a criticism of present and past literary prac- 
tice; but rather, let us say, on knowledge we are to 
build a criticism and philosophy of life.”” These words 


a eae 


by Professor Ashley H. Thorndike of Columbia Uni- 
versity (Presidential Address, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, Supplement, March, 1928) might 
form another text for this little book. 

These two quotations will, I think, sufficiently ex- 
plain the purpose of this study of the American scholar. 


N. F. 
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A CENTURY OF SCIENCE 


66 
| Wer: we required to characterize this age of ours by 
any single epithet,/we should be tempted to call it, not 
an Heroical, Devotional, Philosophical, or Moral Age,/ 
but, above all others, the Mechanical Age. It is the Age © 
of Machinery, in every outward and inward sense of 
that word/ . . . We may trace this tendency in all the 
great manifestations of our time; in its intellectual as- 
pect, the studies it most favors and its manner of con- 
ducting them; i in its practical aspects, its politics, arts, 
religion, morals; ‘in the whole sources, and throughout 
the whole currents, of its spiritual no less than its ma- 
terial activity. . . - To us that live in the midst of all 
this and see continually the faith, hope, and practice of ‘ 
everyone founded on Mechanism of one kind or other/ 
it is apt to seem quite natural, and as if it could never 
have been otherwise, Nevertheless, if we recollect or re- 
 flect a little, we shall find both that it has been, and 
might again be quite otherwise.” 
Thus did Carlyle describe, exactly one hundred 
years ago, as we might describe today, the conse- 
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quences of the scientific movement that arose in the — 
seventeentl century. In the seventeenth century, 
science was an esoteric cult, an ardent faith for the 
few. By the nineteenth century, it had won a majority 
of the thinkers and writers, the intellectuals of the © 
Victorian era, but had not yet profoundly touched 
the masses. In America, not till about 1885 did the 
followers of Darwin win their fight for the theory of 
evolution among our intellectuals, and many more 
years elapsed before the masses of our population 
were impregnated with the scientific account of cre- 
ation and the scientific attitude toward life. To this day 
large elements in our society continue to resist, often 
in a spirit of obscurantism, the truths of science. Yet, 
in the main, science has at last come to permeate our 
lives and thoughts, and ours, even more than Car- 
lyle’s, is the Age of Machinery, in every outward and 
inward sense of that word. We will yet make the 
world safe for machinery.! | 
Certainly, we ought not to share Carlyle’s romantic 
hostility to science. To this hostility Carlyle was led not 
so much by a genuine insight into “man’s wholly 


dualistic nature” (a nature at once changing and 


1In what age save ours could one imagine a college catalogue describing “A 
course dealing with the value, principles, and technique of worship in the church 
and Sunday school .... This course will include laboratory work in connec- 
tion with local churches’’? If this seems naive, what are we to think of a topic 
in a recent programme of the sophisticated Modern Language Association of — 
America—“The Mechanism of Wordsworth’s Mysticism”? ? 
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unchanging), as by a romantic “feeling of Wonder” 
at “this world of perpetual flux” which often took 
the place of insight—that love of wonder which Dr. 


_ Johnson had accurately defined as the effect of nov- 


elty upon ignorance. I see no occasion for us to be 
charmed with our ignorance. I do not share the ro- 
mantic contempt for reason and logic. I do not see 
how anyone can wilfully reject the rational spirit of 
science: its simple honesty, its wholesome doubt, its 
boundless curiosity, its passion for knowledge, its pa- 


tient accumulation of evidence, its strict method, and, 


in its higher manifestations, its imaginative penetra- 


tion. These we have gained, by slow and painful 


stages, and, let us hope, are never again to lose in 
any Dark Ages hereafter. 
Yet there is a sense, as Charles H. Grandgent has 


_ suggested, in which we ourselves may be said to be 


living in the Dark Ages. Though aiming at light, 


‘science has too often indulged in teachings at bottom 


as obscurantist as religious Fundamentalism, as dog- 
matic as mediaeval theology. In its true function, 
science is merely descriptive. As we have recently 
been reminded by the President of the American As- 


sociation for the Advancement of Science, it interests 
itself properly in the mechanical aspect of reality, and 


describes that aspect without prejudice to other as- 


pects of reality, leaving the universe of value or worth 
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to philosophy, religion, and art. Its own universe is 
quantitative, a universe conceived in such terms as 
matter and motion, force and mass, which may be 
mathematically measured. As soon as one passes be- 
yond this quantitative universe into the qualitative 
universe, one ceases to be a scientist, one begins to be 
a philosopher, or artist, or religious believer. Unhap- 
pily, however, there has been a frequent tendency 
among scientists imperialistically to invade territory 
belonging to men of these latter types, who are just 
as eager for truth as the scientists are. In this alien 
territory the scientists proceed to erect a standard on 
which are emblazoned the words: “The whole of re- 
ality is mechanical.’ This is just as dogmatic, as ar- 
bitrary, as to proclaim that the whole of reality is 
aesthetic or ethical or spiritual; and if we do not see 
it to be so, it is because we are living within a mechan- 
ical age and are uncritically adopting the illusions 
of our age; it is because we have ignored the wise re- 
mark of another Victorian, Benjamin Jowett, that, — 
while every age is aware of the fallacies of other ages, 
it is peculiarly insensitive to its own. Every age of 
history has its special faith, and the special faith of 
ours is the dogmatic dream of science. For it is a mat- 
ter of faith. It is a faith born of science, not a philo- 
sophic valuation ab extra, that tells us that the whole 
\\of reality is mechanical, that the one key to experi- 
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ence is science. It is a faith that causes us to extend 
to the whole of experience a method unquestionably 
suited to a part. Intoxicated with the achievements 
of science—and indeed our age has few other achieve- 
ments to boast of—countless people not only accept 
such truth as science can legitimately offer, but also 
follow the prophets to whom reality and scientific re- 
ality are one and the same. 

Recently, however, certain scientists have doubted 
some of their safest and most cherished conceptions, 
and for a whole decade more and more laymen have 


slipped into pure skepticism, which may be defined , 
as the denial of the possibility of valid knowledge. 


Having questioned whether there is any truth save 
that of science, they have naturally taken the final 
step of questioning whether there is any truth at all. 
Perhaps they have forgotten that the logical deduc- 
tion from this skeptical dogma, as the ancient Plato 
and the modern Anatole France have shown, is sim- 
ply silence, a refusal to make affirmations on any sub- 
ject, which is more than human nature can endure. 
Carlyle, who extolled on other grounds the virtue of 
silence, has been taunted with having preached that 
virtue in thirty volumes. There are times, besides, 
when even silence is eloquent. Obviously, mankind 


_ will never for long be sincerely faithful to skepticism. ~’ 
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II 
LANGUAGE 


Waar have been the effects of a century of science 
upon the study of the art of literature? Since the time 
when Carlyle somewhat romantically lamented the 
arrival of the Age of Mechanism, literary scholarship 
has lived in the shadow of science, has been permeated 
with its spirit, has taken over its methods, has assimi- 
lated even its vocabulary. This process has been car- 
ried so far that we should now be in a position to es- 
timate its effects. 

The first prominent effect was the creation of a new 
science, that of language. Arising in the Romantic 
Movement, in the work of men like the Schlegel broth- 
ers, and developing rapidly, especially in Germany, 
under the spur of the scientific movement, linguistic 
philology became a genuine science, a branch of an- 


thropology. Its central object is to describe the phe- 


nomena of language as a factor in the history of man 
—an object that does not directly assist in the under- 


standing of literature. Nevertheless, since a knowl-— 


edge of language is a necessary key to the knowledge 
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of literature, the new science has actually rendered 
essential service. If we today understand Aristotle’s Po- 
eitcs, for example, better than did the scholars of the 


Renaissance, it is partly because linguistic science has , 


enabled us to read Greek more accurately. When one 
reflects upon the fact that, as Sir Gilbert Murray re- 
marks, “‘scarcely one in ten of the nouns on the first few 
_ pages of the Poetics has an exact English equivalent,” 
one appreciates how difficult it is really to understand 
an alien tongue, and cannot be too grateful for our 
purified texts and the means of using them expertly. 
To the linguistic philologists, again, we virtually 
owe our understanding of the early vernacular litera- 
tures of the European peoples, a heritage not to be 
underrated merely because mediaevalists have often 
absurdly over-estimated it. If there is today a ten- 
dency to depreciate the linguists, the explanation lies 
partly in their very success, which has driven young 
scholars to fields less cultivated, and partly in their 
long preponderance of influence in the universities of 
Europe and America, which has worked both great 
benefits and great harm. 

means and ends, emphasizing the instrument. of 
language instead of the literary result, neglecting the 
higher tasks that alone can justify scholarship, they 
have in effect codperated with the forces hostile to 
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III 
LITERARY HISTORY 


! i other hands are those of the literary historians. 
If the first striking effect of the scientific spirit was the 
creation of the new science of language, the next and 
even more striking effect was the attempt to create a 

__literary branch of historical science. 

Like the science of language, the new literary his- 
tory began in the Romantic Movement, when the 
historical sense—the sense of historical relativity, of 
the otherness of all other times and places—first en- 

- tered vividly into the consciousness of men. More and 
more, men came to think, not in the old terms of iden- 
tity, permanence, and universal validity, but in the 
new terms of difference, change, development, evolu- 
tion. “The doctrine of evolution,” as Josiah Royce 
asserted, ‘‘is in heart and essence the child of the ro- 
mantic movement itself.’? Although the relativity of 
cultures had been perceived long before by St. Evre- 
mond, the first impressive vision of the evolution of 
cultures in time and space was that of Herder, to 
whom our modern literary history owes more than 
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to any other thinker. In the century after Herder 
came the definite establishment of the scientific doc- 
trine of organic evolution, a doctrine that profoundly 
altered all departments of human thought, including 
history and literary history. 

Literary history, in the strict view of it now pre- 
vailing, is an effort to ascertain and describe the se- 
quence of literary phenomena objectively, scientifi- 
cally, without the bias of criticism. Its ultimate pur- 
pose is to present the history of literature as a whole, 
regardless of linguistic and national boundaries. 
Hence, in theory, all the departments of literature in 
our universities coalesce in the department of com- 
parative literature. Subordinate to this final purpose 
is the study of each national literature, Greek, French, 
German, etc. Subordinate in turn is the history of 
movements and periods within each national liter- — 
ature, of forms (such as the drama) and themes (such ~ 
as the Arthurian cycle), of the works of each. author, 
and finally of each work of each author. Thus, if lit- 
erary history were ever completely and finally written, 
we should be able to assign to every work a place of 
its own in an unbroken sequence, and every fact re- 
garding every work would likewise have a local and 
permanent habitation. Owing to gaps in the record, 
to the complexity of the task, and to the frailty of 
human reason, this comprehensive aim can never r be 
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fulfilled, but to it the literary historian addresses him- 
self in the hopeful spirit of the natural scientist. He 
regards literature as a developing organism ‘enjoying 
perpetual life and containing within itself lesser or- 
ganisms, the literatures of nations, periods, etc.; or, 
to begin at the other end, he seeks to establish the re- 
lation of each literary work to its environment, in the 
largest sense: its relation to the author’s life (its per- 
sonal environment or biographic setting); its relation 
to other works that exerted an influence upon it; its 
relation to the cultural situation of the time—the so- 
cial, economic, moral, religious, philosophic, and aes- 
thetic conditions when it was written; its relation to 
the physical environment, natural and artistic; and 
its relation to the peculiar spirit of the nation and race 
whence it issued. What remains after all these influ- 
ences have been accounted for is regarded as the 
unique element in the work, its own special contri- 
bution, which may in turn become a new influence 
upon the future. Once published, the work takes its 
natural place in the phenomena of time and change. 

Thus conceived, the task of the literary historian 
is closely similar to that of the biologist. Both con- 
cern themselves with organisms, with heredity, with 
- environment, with evolution. Neither of them con- 
cerns himself with worth or value; it is not for them 
to praise or blame, but merely to describe what hap- 
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pened. If the historical critic of literature may be said 
to have any criterion for the judgment of what is ex- 


cellent and what inferior, that criterion (in theory if 


_ not always in practice) is merely success in the strug- 
gle for existence. He assumes that it is the fittest works 
which emerge and survive. He does not interest him- 
self in the aesthetic qualities that defy time and place, 
but measures-a work relatively to its own time and 
place. The judgment that he arrives at is purely his- 
torical, never personal or human. Unless he momen- 
tarily steps out of the rdle that he has conceived for 
himself, he is just as much interested in a really bad 
book as in a good book, provided they are equal in 
representativeness and influence, and is more inter- 
ested if, as is often the case, the bad book is super- 
ior in these respects. The law that he seeks is the law 
of fitness in the phenomenal order. He does not con- 
sider books under the form of eternity (sub specie ae- 


hin 
tara 
viel ‘ 


ternitatis), but devotes himself to describing them in 


their contingent aspect. He has a single guiding and 
limiting principle, the description of literary phe- 
nomena. 

The importance of this task, the beneficent effect 
of the scientific movement in furthering a profounder 
literary history, it would be folly to seek to minimize; 
nor am I so inclined, finding literary history both 
fascinating and illuminating. How can we deal profit- 
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ably with a literary work of the past, such as Chau- 
cer’s ““Troilus and Criseyde,”’ for example, unless we 
have learned what history can tell us of the object 
of the poem, its expression of the special interests of 
the age in which it was written, its references to cur- 


rent conventions and happenings? Such study helps 


us to see the poem as it really is, not merely as it ap- 


pears to us when we read it in an age that has quite 
other special interests. Literary scholarship, as well as 


history, has gained new powers since the time, no far- 


_ ther back than the eighteenth century, when, as Taine 


puts it, men of every race and century were supposed 


_ be scientific, we have too often forgotten that art and_ 


to be all but identical, “‘as if they had been turned 


out of a common mold.” 
Nevertheless we have purchased our new powers at 
a very high price. Insisting, at all costs, that we must 


science are two distinct spheres, that the inwardness of 
art and the externality of science are essentially alien, 


that the services of science in the study of an art must + 


always be mainly tangential, that literary history, if it 


is to be other than superficial, cannot be regarded as 
a science. In a headlong pursuit of historical data, 
our scholars have inclined to shift their center of in- 
terest from literature to literary history, making his- 
tory not a means but an end in itself. Instead of re- 
garding time and place~as obstacles to be overcome 
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and surpassed, or disturbing factors to be eventually 
cancelled, they content themselves with living in other 
times and places. They immerse themselves in the 
study of environment—biographical, social, literary, 
and so forth—and when they occasionally emerge 
from this study and from the work of other scholars 
of their own sort, they read the literature itself largely 
for its reflection of the history of its time. They are 
fulfilling the prophecy of Renan that “Tétude de 
l’Histoire littéraire est destinée 4 remplacer en grande 
partie la lecture directe des ceuvres de lesprit hu- 
main.” In all their serious activities, their research, 
their articles and books, their college or university 
instruction, they commonly proceed as if unaware 
that their subject is literature and that the central 
means of understanding literature is not historical 
_ erudition but disciplined natural sense. 

In a charming Tatler paper Addison contrasts the 
pedantic critic with a simple young lady devoid of 
rules but possessed of “‘natural sense,” much as a 
satirist to-day might contrast the pedantic professor 
with an untutored woman—I could name one my- 
self—who understands literature far better and who 
could explain the knotty lines of a poem to the scholar 
helpless amid all his paraphernalia. This natural sense, 
this aptitude for entering intuitively into the inward- 
ness of art, is after all the fundamental virtue in schol- 

14 
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arship. Although it is a special gift, just as the detec- 
tive power of the historical investigator is a special 
gift, it can unquestionably be developed and per- 
fected. Through constant exercise, through familiar- 
ity with at least one fine art other than literature 
(preferably, I should say, painting or sculpture), and 
through increasing knowledge of life and wisdom in 
the art of life (life being the subject of literature), it 
passes into good taste and critical insight, which are 

the ultimate powers of comprehension. If these powers _ 
are so rarely and so shabbily displayed by our pro- 
fessors of literature, it is mainly because they have 
chosen to exercise not natural sense but scientific 
method, which, like the rigmarole of rules in the 
eighteenth century, leads only too readily to that 
pedantry which Addison defined as ‘‘a form of knowl- 
edge without the power of it.’ As natural sense can 
be developed, so, unhappily, it can become atrophied. 
I need not enlarge upon the stock example, Darwin’s 
loss of the faculty of responding to poetry; nearer 
examples abound among those “puissant Darwinians” 
who, as Stuart Sherman bitterly pointed out years 
ago, have the traditions of literature in their keeping. 
Their subject is not literature but the natural history 
of literature, as formerly it was not literature but lin- 
guistic philology. Instead of speaking of the Depart- 
ment of English Literature, for example, they might 
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more accurately speak of the Department of English 
Literary History. 

But this is not all. Not satisfied with neglecting liter- 
ature in favor of literary history, they also tend to 
abandon literary history in favor of isolated groups 
of facts. Some of our leading scholars and most of the 
rank and file, fearful of the broad interpretations and 
reinterpretations that history involves, prefer the safer 
task of contributing new materials for future histor- 
ians. Instead of having a due respect for facts as the 
necessary basis for sound knowledge and the higher 
activities of scholarship, they appear to worship facts 
as facts, things as things. Employing an expert me- 
chanical technique, they give themselves up to a blind 
pursuit of facts, an aimless accumulation of small ad- 
ditions to the sum of knowledge. If one questions the 
wisdom of their procedure, they will usually justify 
themselves by means of what I may term a mystical 
in a building is essential, and that they and their stu- 
dents are collecting bricks for future builders. Whether 
the bricks will ever be used, whether they are the par- 
ticular bricks that will be needed by future builders, 
does not, in their mystical faith in the brick, concern 
them. Their logic, if dubious, is better than their com- 
mon sense. Common sense would seem to dictate that 
the supply of facts should not vastly outrun the de- 
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mand. The fact collectors of today are like manufac- 
turers indiscriminately producing bricks of all kinds © 
in appalling quantities, in total disregard of the eco- — 
nomic law of supply and demand. We must frankly 
admit, it is a poor way of doing business. Let us keep 
our common sense, our sense of proportion. Let us re- 
member Poincaré’s remark that the universe is spawn- 
ing milliards of “‘facts’” every second. Let us remem- 
ber that many, yes, the majority of ascertainable facts 
are not worthy of being recorded. Let us remember 
the real danger that accumulation of facts will over- 
whelm literary scholarship and prove to be a curse. 
More than a quarter of a century ago Friedrich Paul- 
sen wrote, ““The springs which scientific research has 
opened. . . flow and flow until historians and history 
‘itself are in danger of being swallowed up in the flood”’ 
(die Quellen . . . rinnen und rinnen, dass der Historiker und 
die Geschichte selbst in dem Schwall unterzugehen droht)—a 
catastrophe that now appears more imminent than 
when this scholar predicted it. Even a limited field, 
Paulsen maintained, cannot any longer be mastered; 
and we have all heard this echoed, dolefully enough, 
_by various American scholars. We spend our days and 
nights not in studying the authors whom we préfess to 


be concerned with, but in desperately “keeping up 
_ with” other scholars immersed in literary history. 


Largely unfamiliar even with the one national litera- 
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ture to which we are ostensibly devoted, we are all but 
wholly unfamiliar with other national literatures, and _ 
seek to dignify, with the term “‘specialization,” our ob- 
vious provincialism. Intent upon erudition of the Ger- 


man type, we do not even take time for reflection. 


There is truth, as well as caricature, in the saying 
of John Stuart Mill that “The characteristic of 
Germany is knowledge without thought; of France, 
thought without knowledge; of England, neither 
knowledge nor thought.’ Knowledge without thought 
—the amassing of historical data unvitalized by rea- 
son and imagination in their deeper manifestations— 
describes only too well a common mode of American 
scholarship that passes for real scholarship. Only rare- 
ly is a protest raised, as when Professor Elmer E. Stoll, 
in a paper read before the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and published in Studies in Philology, sums up 
our random scholarship by saying: “If the sources, 
influences, and identifications were demonstrated, it 
were something, but not very much. What a prodi- 
gious expenditure of labor, so little relevant to the 
real understanding of the author in question or his 
work! ... ‘To the genuine man of letters what a queer 
and puzzling thing the programme of a Modern Lan- 
guage Association must be, with all its minute and ex- 
traneous considerations! The barren discussions are 
not only the proofs which do not prove but those 
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iain this comparative futility many literary scholars 
have recently sought to escape by going a step farther 
in the wrong direction, that is, another step away from 
literature. Not satisfied with abandoning literature in 
favor of literary history and its facts, they are now 
abandoning literary history in favor of general history. 

Literary history proper is concerned primarily with 
the literary environment of an author—the state of 
literary affairs at the time he was writing, his relation 
with predecessors and successors, the relation of his 
own earlier and later work. Scholars of the new stripe 
have come to feel that the merely literary environ- 


ment is superficial, that to study literature in this — 


fashion is to study it in a vacuum; and accordingly 
they have turned primarily to the non-literary envi- 
ronment—the economic tendencies, the social forces, 


the political trends that seem to determine, in the 


last analysis, the particular direction of the creative — 


efforts of authors. 


Endeavoring to escape from the bogey of a vacuum ~ 
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by immersing themselves in general history, literary 
scholars of this type are in effect transferring their al- 
legiance from the republic of letters to the republic 
of history. Here they may do, and I think are doing, 
useful work. But from the point of view of the repub- 
lic of letters (which is our point of view here), this 
transfer of allegiance is an act of treason. To be sure, 
the term literary history is double and looks two ways. 
But as greenish-blue is a color more green than blue, 
so literary history is a study more concerned with lit- 
erature than with history. Common sense should suf- 
fice to answer the question, whether the primary ob- 
ject of literary history is to serve our understanding 
of literature or our understanding of history. Litera- 
ture, indeed, should interest general historians for its 
revelation of moods and motives that have a correla- 
tive in outward events, and general history should in- 
terest literary scholars for its outward revelation of 
the inner life expressed in literature. Yet the division 
of labor dictates that this reciprocal interest must re- 
main subordinate. The central concern of the his- 
torian of literature is the history of literature. He may, 
if he wishes, regard literary history as a branch of 
social history, and write, for instance, such a history 
of American literature as Professor A. M. Schlesinger 
proposes, in which Emerson would be given consid- 
erably less attention than the school readers of Wil- 
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liam H. McGuffey; or he may attempt an ambitious 
Kulturgeschichte or Geistesgeschichte in which the great 
authors represent the highest cultural aspirations of 
the people and are viewed in relation to a significant 
background of non-literary expressions of the time 
and land—a writer like Emerson, in this case, becom- 
ing a central figure illustrative of various social, re- 
ligious, and political manifestations of nineteenth- 
century America. Farther than this he may not go, 
without abandoning his field of study. 

The whole tendency of our present preoccupation 
‘ with history of all sorts is, however, to drive the liter- 
- ary scholar out of his subject. Unless he firmly en- 
visages his own special task, he is likely to submit to 
this centrifugal force more and more till he reaches 
the periphery and, before he is well aware of what 
has happened, finds himself pushed out altogether. 
This is clearly the drift of our present American schol- 
arship. When a professor of English is awarded a Gug- 
genheim fellowship in order to make “‘a study of the 
historical and legal literature of ancient Ireland, with 
special reference to Celtic parallels in the Welsh laws 
and historical works, and the relationships and inter- 
course of the early Irish with the Welsh and Northum- 
brian people of the island of Britain”; when candidates 


for the doctorate in English are permitted to write dis- 


sertations on such a subject as “Northern Travelers 
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in the Southern States before the Civil War’; when 
professors of English are awarded the Pulitzer prize 
in History and recognized in the League of Nations 
list of works in History; when one of the most erudite 
professors of English in the country publishes as a ; 
crowning achievement a book on witchcraft; when | 
more and more books and dissertations are of such 
a nature that they merit more attention in historical 
than in literary reviews and only historians are really 
competent to pass judgment upon them, something 
is fundamentally wrong with our conception of liter- 
_ ary scholarship.! However much general historians 
may welcome these new workers in history, literary 
scholars who remain faithful to their tasks can only 


1Something is also fundamentally wrong with our conception of historical 
scholarship, judging from a report on The Writing of History (1926) by a com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association: not merely because some 85 
per cent of doctors of philosophy “never write anything even as substantial 
: as their doctoral dissertations during the rest of their lives,’’ but rather be- 
cause “History in the hands of ultra-specialists has been too largely de- 
humanized.” As the authors agree, the effort to transform history into a 
strict science fatally ignored the fact that history is a combination of science >| 
and art. Historical as well as literary scholarship has taken step after step — 
away from art, and has now reached an impasse. In this plight, most of the 
authors of this book somewhat naively call for a cultivation of literary pres- 
entation, inadequately perceiving that what is needed is not literary style as 
such but rather (in the words of one contributor, Professor Abbott) ‘‘as the ex- 
pression of mentality,” as the result of ‘informing ideas.’’ As M. Jusserand, late 
president of the Association, remarks too casually, history demands “‘wis- 
dom,”’ which he conceives as inborn but which is surely susceptible of train-, 
ing. And history cannot have wisdom, informing ideas and an humane work- }, 
_ ing philosophy, till it surmounts the relativity and impressionism of contem- ih 
porary thought. This is the crux of all our problems today. 
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I SHALL just touch upon one more effect of the scien- 
tific movement on the study of literature: the endeav- 
or to attain profundity by applying the “‘new psychol- 
ogy” to the history of individual authors and even of 
national literatures. 

Someone has suggested that the dividing line in re- 
cent German literature has been made not so much 
by the Weltkrieg as by Dr. Freud. Signs are not want- 
_ ing that the speculations of Dr. Freud will also mark 
a dividing line in American literature—and in Ameri- 
can scholarship. Outside the universities, such a line 
already exists: amateurs and dabblers of all sorts have 
made a hasty study of both psychology and literature 
and written biographies and criticisms which are pro- 
fessedly science and actually buncombe. Within the 
universities, the idea of a sudden drop from the clear 
world of dates and outward events into the murky well 
of the subconscious has been rather disconcerting, 
though a few scholars, seeking light in darkness, have 
timorously peered down and a very few have made the 
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plunge and are cautiously reporting their observa- 
tions. Fortunately, however, most scholars are, in this 
matter at least, still keeping their heads, realizing 
that it is futile to apply psychology to literature until 
the psychology proves to be other than pseudo-psy- 
chology. We have around us several new schools of 
psychologists, each asserting claims, not always mod- 
est, to the possession of truth, yet seriously conflicting 
with each other. They are having a tougher tussle 
than they realize with the mystery of the human mind 
and heart. It may well turn out to be the verdict of 
the future that all of them were wrong in their high 
pretensions, that they made discoveries true only with- 
in certain realms of reality and valuable chiefly in the 
field of medicine. However that may be, the attempt 
to apply the new psychology to the phenomena of lit- 
erary history is premature and treacherous—journal- 
istic rather than scholarly. H a 
This attempt may nevertheless grow popular, be- 
cause it offers plausiblity on very easy terms. If plausi- 
bility is least easy in an exact study like linguistic 


philology, it is certainly easier in literary history, still 


easier in general history and sociology, and easiest of 
all in psychological interpretation, which is nearly 
pure guesswork. Incidentally, it offers plausibility on 
very interesting terms as well, combining, as it does, 
the charm of lubricity with the supposed sternness of 
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ie which direction the literary scholar will turn next 
—whether to thyroid glands or some other explanation 
of literature suggested by modern science—I cannot 
predict. I can predict with confidence, however, that 
no path opened by science will ever bring him to his 
goal, or even lead him far on his way, and that he will 
eventually be driven by the very nature of things to 
* look for help beyond the realm of science. Since litera- 
ture is an art, and since it is the only art that directly 
represents human ideas, he will be driven to look more 
and more to philosophy for light on its content and to 
the other arts for light upon its form. But especially, he 
will be driven to seek the aid of literary criticism. 
The attitude of the typical American scholar toward 
criticism is very curious, and deserves analysis. (I am 
well aware, of course, that the typical scholar does 
not exist as such.) His attitude is a twofold and con- 
flicting one. On the one hand, he has a cynical fear 
of all criticism, whether it be subjective or objective, 
impressionistic or dogmatic. He is in the habit of con- 
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trasting the “knowledge”? which the scholar records 
. with the “speculation” in which the critic indulges. He 
il a very special horror of the dilettante, with whom 
¢ commonly identifies the critic. That is one attitude. 
Along with this cynical fear of criticism, however, he 
secretly welcomes it, and indeed himself uses it in 
his teaching and publication, despite his theory. Some- 
times he borrows criteria from convention, usually the 
convention of the great romantic critics!, and some- 
_ times he makes his own personal judgments of value, 


quite in the manner of the impressionist. This scarcely 
needs demonstration; any respected book in the field of 
literary history will show that it is so. The fact is that 
literary historians, of all types, are involved in an inner 
_ contradiction which they refuse to face. Inheriting ro- 
_ manticism as well'as science, the typical scholar dis- 
__ plays the familiar romantic conflict of head and heart, 
_ his head concerning itself with the plain facts of his- 
tory, while his heart secretly claims its birthright to 


"This is strikingly illustrated by a paper on “The Romantic Movement” 
| read by Ernest Bernbaum at the 1928 meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 

- ciation, published in the English Journal in 1929, and distributed in reprint by 
the publisher of his forthcoming Guide through the Romantic Movement. Ostensibly 
is a disinterested appraisal of the work of recent literary historians, the paper is 
at bottom an invitation to historical pedantry and, even more, an attempt to 
_ rehabilitate romanticism. Professor Bernbaum regards “Chaucer, Shakspere, 
Milton, and possibly Spenser” as less suited to scholarly study than “‘Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, and Shelley,” who offer ‘the most illumi- 
nating literary discipline the world has ever known.” The “‘real scholars’”’ he 
conceives as those who have revealed the biography and environment of the ro- 
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emotion, enthusiasm, and all manner of delights. The 
typical scholar is part scientist, part dilettante—it is 
only the proportion of the parts that varies. He does 
not object, at bottom, to impressionism, indulging in it 
himself and respecting the right of other sound schol- 
ars to indulge in it. In much of his life and work he is 
an irresponsible adventurer, living not only in the 


phenomenal order of science but also in the romantic — 


disorder of Vagabondia. Both scientist and dilettante, 
he may be thought of as a compound of Francis Bacon 


Vet ete 


and Anatole France—a hard-boiled epicurean. ‘If the 
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“anarchy of impressionism,” as Mr. Spingarn avers, 


is the modern critic’s “natural reaction against the 


mechanical theories and jejune text-books of the pro- 


fessors,”’ it is at the same time the professor’s natural 
reaction against himself. This desire for a ““compen- 


sation” has also been indicated by Professor Legouis, 


who observes that a Frenchman reading foreign schol- 


arship is likely to marvel how “the worship of facts — 


manticists and have accepted the romantic philosophy of life. As a neo-neo- — 


romanticist dissenting from the interpretation of romanticism by “neo-neo- 
classicists,” he contrasts the ‘‘scholarly knowledge”’ of romantic scholars with 
the ‘“‘antediluvian . . . ignorance’? of such humanistic scholars as Professors 
Babbitt and More. He offers no proof of ignorance, nor does he perceive that 


he really means wrongheadedness—from the point of view of the romantic F 


critic. His central motive in the whole paper, indeed, is critical, though he 
never applies to himself or any other scholarly advocate of romanticism the 
opprobrious term of critic. Just how the scholar is to be ‘‘judicious and toler- 
ant and courageous” in “the weighing of the facts” without being a critic is 
left wholly unexplained. 
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and details as such, in the raw state, is at times com- 
aa pensated by fits of mysticism, so that the reader has 
___ the hard soil of reality under his feet, and far above, 
at almost immeasurable distance, heavenly visions or 
absolute judgments not always visibly connected with 
the humble facts that gave them rise.”’ 
_ The time is rapidly approaching when the scholar 
will no longer be able to deal in this manner, at once 
_ naive and frivolous, with the problem of critical stand- 
ards. The deliquium of the scientific study of litera- 
__ ture will itself remind him of the fact that, logically, 
criticism is both anterior and posterior to scientific 
é | knowledge. It is anterior because science owes its ex- 
_ istence to the assumption that knowledge is a good, 
that truth is of value—an ethical assumption. It is 
_ posterior because science is not a final end; even if 
our knowledge should advance infinitely, we should 
‘still confront the problem of what to do with it. The 
slogan of “Knowledge for its own sake” is as empty 
as the slogan of ‘‘Art for its own sake.” We delude 
; ourselves if we regard science as a resting place or as 


ight in so doing; wrong only when they attempt to~ 
ansform science itself into a philosophy. Thus, too, 
es the literary historian reveal a right instinct when 
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he employs standards of criticism; he is wrong only 


~when he is a dabbler. If it is true, as the scientists tell 
us, that all men are incipient scientists; if it is true, as 
the poets tell us, that all men are in some sort poets; 
it is equally true, as the critics ought to tell us oftener, 
that all men are critics. ‘‘Criticism,” said the late Mr. 
Brownell, “is much criticized—which logically estab- 
~ lishes its title.’ All men are critics; all scholars are 
critics; the only question is, are they good critics or 
bad critics? Cynically neglecting criticism, our schol- 
ars “Shave entered into a desire of learning and knowl- 
edge’”’—to quote the words of their master Bacon, 
who really condemns them—‘“‘sometimes upon a nat- 
ural curiosity and inquisitive appetite; sometimes to 
entertain their minds with variety and delight; some- 
times for ornament and reputation; and sometimes to 


enable them to victory of wit and contradiction; and — 
most times for lucre and profession; and seldom sin- 
cerely to give a true account of their gift of reason, to — 


the benefit and use of men.’ If the last phrase be in- 4 
terpreted in its best sense, I can see in this passage only — 


rebuke of our present scholarship as largely mean and 


idle. Not in our usual procedure lies the advisableness — 
of improving literary knowledge, but rather in the crit- 3 
ical determination of the worth of literature to man, its — 
human benefit and use. As historian, the scholar has — 


the task of rendering our knowledge more and more 
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exact and thorough; as critic, he has the task of render- 
ing our standards of worth more and more authorita- 
tive and serviceable. Linguistic, textual, and historical 
knowledge is an indispensable preliminary to literary 
criticism, and literary criticism is the culmination of . 
all literary scholarship. The scholarly writer or teacher < 
who confines his interest to the history of literature is ; 
like one who prepares for a great journey and never 
: takes it. 

That thorough critical research is more difficult 
than thorough scientific research must be granted. 
The more, then, should we refrain from random judg- 
ments and lazy impressionism, and apply our boasted 
industry to the search for those constants in literature 
and literary theory in which reside the standards that 
defy the varying provincialisms of the ages of history. 
_ It was in the Alexandrian age, to which our own is 
similar, that the principle of “universal consent’ first 
clearly emerged, in the treatise on the Sublime at- 
tributed to Longinus. “‘That is truly great,” said Lon- 
 ginus, “which gives much food for fresh reflection; 
_ which it is hard, nay impossible, to resist; of which 
the memory is strong and indelible. . . . When men 
of different habits, lives, ambitions, ages, all take one 
and the same view about the same writings, the ver- 
_ dict and pronouncement of such dissimilar individ- 
uals give a powerful assurance, beyond all gainsay- 
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ing, in favor of that which they admire.” Today we 
need a number of Longinuses to redirect us to this 
principle of consent, this unity of memory running 
through the ages, of that which is strong and indel- 
ible. We have now before us, as in a laboratory, a 
collection of art and literature immeasurably more 
extensive than in the time of Aristotle or of Longinus, 
in which the scholar may study not only those chang- 
ing aspects of literature to which we have given all 
but exclusive attention for a century, but also those 


_unchanging aspects which are vastly more important. 


Thence must come our standards, our criteria, the 
‘‘laws’’ of literature, which, like the ‘‘laws” of nature, 
are simply the best hypotheses. The results of such 
research must be mixed, no doubt, with serious un- 
certainties; but so must the results of those other types 
of research that seek to lay bare the secret springs of — 
works of art with the instruments of literary history, 


_ general history, and psychology. If anything, the un- 


certainties appear less serious in the realm of value — 
than in the realm of science. As one of the most distin- _ 
guished of American scholar-critics, Paul Elmer More, — 
has lately argued, “The law of taste is the least change- E. 
able fact of human nature, less changeable than relig- 
ious creeds, far less changeable than scientific theories. 
The advent of Christianity has left it untouched, and 
the waning of faith does not trouble it. The hypotheses 
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tal spirits, antiphlogiston, corpuscu- 


° 


it ill becomes the historical scholar to dis- 
synical fear of criticism, especially since his 
is open to the suspicion of having its true 
10t in a reasoned view of the matter, but in 
solved inner contradiction which I have de- 
. It is impossible to take very seriously the opin- 
| an whose head and heart appear not to be- 
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L the scholar does admit that criticism is the logi- 
cal completion of literary history, he is likely to go 
on to say: “‘Let the critic do what he can and I will 
do the same. Interests differ; my own serious interest 
is in literary history, which is quite enough to occupy 
all my time.” This argument has already been suffi- 
ciently answered by the observation that every repu- 
table historian does use second-hand or personal judg- 
ments of excellence, and thus in practice acknowledges 
that without such judgments scholarship would be in- 
complete. He must be a critic in addition to being an 
historian. But more than this, as I wish to show now, 
he must be a critic even in order to be an historian. _ 

Now, among the tasks of the historian is the determi- 
nation of literary sources and influences. So long as 
these involve definite resemblances in diction, me- 
chanical form, images, and ideas, the historian re- 
gards his scientific method of observation and rea- 
soning as adequate for his purpose, but the moment 
he turns to indefinite resemblances in degrees and 
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kinds of beauty, elusive resemblances in aesthetic ef- 
fects and the aesthetic causes of these effects, he is 
aware that his usual instruments are no longer suffi- 
cient and that he must now rely upon taste. Taste is 
his only means of defining aesthetic character and 
showing its repetition in successive authors. It need 
not be purely personal and arbitrary, and indeed can- 
not be. We need only stop to reflect, and apply the 
historical method to our own taste, to perceive that 
this taste has antecedents, and that it illustrates Cole- 
ridge’s definition of taste as “the representative and 
reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights, and 
conclusions. ”? These have sources outside of ourselves. 
As ‘Brownell remarked, “Taste indeed is essentially 
a matter of tradition. No one originates his own. Of 
the many instances in which mankind is wiser than 
any man it is one of the chief.’’ The best taste, I take 
it, is simply that which most nearly coincides with 
the past conscious reasonings, insights, and conclu- 
sions of mankind. Certainly taste itself, good or bad, 
is a spontaneous form of criticism, a criticism that 


does not deliberate and hold the object at a distance, 


but operates as feeling, bringing reader and author 
into rapport and at the same time separating them 
in some degree because of an emotional judgment— 
a liking of this, a disliking of that aspect of the work, 
in accordance with the aesthetic habits that the reader 
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has formed. Thus, if the literary historian can theo- 
retically keep deliberate criticism out of his studies, 
he cannot practically dispense with taste and the 
criticism latent in taste. He will need taste when he 
desires to show, for example, to what extent the aes- 
thetic qualities of Milton reappear in Wordsworth, or 
to what extent the qualities of Greek art were revi- 
talized in the Hellenics of Landor. Further, I think 
it could be demonstrated that he will need taste, not 
only in dealing with strictly aesthetic but also in deal- 
ing with intellectual, ethical, and spiritual indebted- 
ness, since there is no beauty devoid of content and 
every work of art is a whole which is greater than all 
the parts; so that the ideal historian will render a 
sound and fundamental interpretation only if he com- 
mands a central not an eccentric point of view, a truly 
humane philosophy. But I will not here press this ex- 
tension of the argument; it is enough if we are safe in 
concluding that the literary historian, when dealing 
with aesthetic sources and influences, cannot hope to 
be thorough if he is ‘‘without taste’’ or displays “‘bad 
taste.” 

We are now in a position to understand why the 
historian attains his most striking triumphs when con- 
cerned with inferior literature. It is because his or- 
dinary methods and instruments most nearly suffice 
for the explanation of such literature, while they do 
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not suffice for the explanation of superior literature. 
The brief success of an artistic work may be accounted 
for by temporary and non-aesthetic causes, but pro- 
tracted success issues from excellences that are largely 
timeless and aesthetic, and permanent success from 
excellences that are wholly so. In direct proportion 
to the excellence of the work, therefore, is the his- 
torian’s need of the capacity to explain its public re- 
ception and literary influence by means of the in- 
struments of criticism. As it happens, this situation is 
the exact reverse of that of the critic, whose judgments 
are least secure when he is dealing with literature 
outside the central stream of traditional taste, and 
most secure when he concerns himself with the great 
tradition itself. Where history is weakest, criticism is 
strongest, and the historian needs its strength even for 
the accomplishment of his own task. A thorough going 
historian must also be a critic. Though the judgment 
that he aims at is historical, though he seeks to meas- 
ure a work, as we have seen, relatively to its time and 
place, concerning himself with fitness rather than ex- 
cellence and caring nothing whether a book be good 
or a pad, the nen! is bound to observe eta in ay 


Pe, 


aN faults hardly perceived” and hence must decide what 
the virtues and faults of literature really are. Though 
_ he endeavors to explain rather than to praise or cen- 
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sure, though he is interested in the origin of aesthetic 
works, in the causes of aesthetic results, he is bound 
to observe that these aesthetic results become in turn 
causes and must therefore be understood. If the his- 
torian is not to be superficial, he must deal, after all, 
with virtues and faults, with the values of aesthetic 
results. Just as we deplore criticism unconcerned with 
historical knowledge, so must we deplore historical 
knowledge unconcerned with criticism. The place of 
criticism, in a word, is not only beyond history, it is 
_ also within history. 

Though living like us in an age of relativity, Jou- 
bert perceived the element of truth in that old con- 
ception of the unity of men which had been cast aside 
by the new historical sense. ““There is something un- 
changing in man (quelque chose d’immuable),” he de- 
clared, ‘‘and that is why there are unchanging rules 
in the arts and in works of art, beauties which will 
always please or modes of expression that will give 
pleasure only for a short time.”’ With this quelque chose 
@immuable our scholars, whether historians or critics, 
will hereafter more largely concern themselves. Only 
by an earnest study of the unchanging can our criti- 
cism, at present mainly impressionistic, free itself from 
caprice and aimlessness. Only by an earnest study of 
the unchanging can our literary history, at present 
merely scientific, evade that recurrent sense of inse- 
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curity that is driving it, in vain, from one scientific 
obsession to another. Only by the integration of his- 
tory and criticism, the temporary and the permanent, 
motion and rest, can the literary scholar really escape 
from the superficiality and futility that appear to 
crown all his labors. He need have no qualms about 
superficiality and futility if these labors reach all 
the way from external facts to permanent aesthetic 
qualities. 

This extension of his field of study will carry him 
outside of science. And why not? Literature is more 
than science, since, unlike science, it is itself critical, 
itself selective and qualitative, itself concerned with 


human. values that have no counterpart in physical 


nature; and literature can be understood only when 
studied with the instruments it itself employs, which 
are philosophical—ethical and aesthetic in vital fusion 


—vastly more than they are scientific. We need criti- 


cism—not a confined aesthetic or art-for-art’s-sake 
criticism, but criticism as comprehensive in its impli- 
cations as that of Aristotle—if we are to be scholars 
and not pedants!. Modern American scholarship is in 
a way to becoming a veritable Polyphemus, choicely 
nourished on human food yet endowed with one eye 
only. 


1The nature of such a comprehensive criticism I have sought to outline in 
the concluding chapter of American Criticism (1928). 
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We must set about restoring the traditional alli- 
ance of scholarship and criticism, the divorce of which 

has worked injury to both and played havoc with edu- 
" cation. It has made American scholarship narrowly 
mechanical and progressively tangential. It has en- 
couraged an American criticism that can only be 
characterized as ignorant and aimlessly impression- 
istic, for the lamentable state of our critical journals 
is largely the consequence of academic failure to up- 
hold the past as a school of judgment. And it has 
played a major réle in the disintegration of American 
education, for it has made the study of the human- 
ities scientific in an age already blinded with excess 
of scientific light, an age that is groping in vain for 
such other light as literature could shed if it were 
rightly studied. 
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a ro, the chief debt of American education 
and scholarship has been to Germany, whence mainly 


we derived our scientific aim and our scientific method, 


together with the mechanism of the seminar, the doc- 
toral dissertation, and so forth. With the passage of 
one hundred years since Everett, Ticknor, and Ban- 
croft took their degrees at Géttingen, during which 
ten thousand Americans matriculated in German uni- 
versities, an era in the history of our higher education 
has definitely closed, as President Thwing showed last 
year in his book on The American and the German Uni- 


versity. It has closed because we have assimilated at 


last the essential virtues of German scholarship. We — 
have learned, and shall remember, how to get exact 
knowledge. Is there nothing else for us to learn? Might 
we not advisedly turn now to France, where, to be 
sure, the scientific study of literature has also had a 


marked influence, but where other traditions of schol- 


arship have offered a resistance wholly wanting with 


___us? French reflection, French lucidity, French finesse, 
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French moderation, the French concern for humane 
assimilation, the French devotion to general ideas, the 
French insistence upon taste and style, the French in- 
terest in criticism—these qualities, all but absent from 
our own work, I take to be worthy of imitation. Or 
we might even turn to England, where again there 
have been traditions of scholarship capable of resist- 
ing and correcting the excesses of scientism, among 
them a cultural background and a sense of poetic style, 
together with the sanative powers of common sense and 
humor—qualities by no means frequent with us. 
Wherever we may turn next for inspiration and ob- 
jectives and method, the fact is that the pattern we 
have followed is already out of date; that Germany 
is beginning to regard the work of American professors 
as examples of old-fashioned German scholarship; that 
Germany is growing aware that the age of philology 
and minute historical research is drawing to a close, 
that, if drudgery remains, the worst of it is over, the 
important texts are made, the necessary facts are ac- 
cumulated, and that the time is at hand for a genera- 
tion that shall justify the labors of their predecessors 
and give in a higher sense a true account of their gift 
of reason, to the benefit and use of men. It is con- 
ceivable that Germany will learn to do this higher 
work as well as she did the work of preparation for it, 
though I suspect that, in her intemperate addiction 
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to philosophische Spekulation, she will too often lose her- 


self in sociology and metaphysics. The field is open, 
for America as for other lands. Why may we not even 
aspire to leadership ourselves and attain here, upon 
this cosmopolitan continent, a finer vision and better 
method than those of the age of acquisition which is — 
passing? If we are wanting in a native tradition of 
scholarship, we may the more readily avail ourselves 


of our flexibility and enterprise in a creative imita- 


tion of the various traditions of other countries. Cer- 


_ tainly, the servile imitation of the old German tradi- 


tion belongs already to the past. Instead of looking 
with awe upon the industry and thoroughness and 
efficiency of the Germans, we are somewhat compla- 
cently aware that there are also an American industry, 
thoroughness, and efficiency. It remains to be seen 
whether there is also an American as well as a French 
intelligence. 

Is there not more of cant than intelligence in our 


; i conventional repetition of such terms as “‘productive 
_ scholarship,” “contributions to the sum of knowl- 
_ edge’? It is time to ask ourselves, in all sobriety, or, 
_ if you will, with wholesome ridicule: “Productive of 
what?” “Knowledge of what?” Of Truth? Alas, that 
_ high word is likewise anaesthetic to our intelligence. 


Truth itself, as Milton held, may become an heresy. 


_ We are proficient in lip-service, wanting in dedica- 
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tion—here, at least, we still have something to learn 
“from Germany. We cannot repeat, without hypoc- 
risy, the ringing challenge with which Fichte roused 
the scholars of his land: “I am a priest of the truth; 
I am in her service; I have bound myself to do and 
to dare and to suffer everything for her. Should I be — 
persecuted and hated for her sake, should I even die 
in her service, what should I be doing that is remark- 
able, what should I be doing further than what I 
simply had to do?” No, ours is rather that modern 
goddess denounced by Ruskin, the goddess of Get- 
ting-On. Impregnated with the commercial spirit of 
America, our professors strain to be productive, to be 
sensational, to play the game brilliantly. 

It was not always so. It was not so in the days of 
Everett and Ticknor, German-trained humanists in | 
the renaissance of American culture, who were capa-_ 
ble of eliciting the enthusiasm of a student like Emer- 
son. It was already beginning to be so when James — 
' Russell Lowell, in his Harvard Anniversary address 
in 1886, found it necessary to deplore the new dry - 
rot of learning, the alienation of scholarship from cul- ’ 
ture and criticism, the narrow pursuit of those facts — 
which are to truth “as a plaster-cast to the marble © 
statue.’ Having witnessed since his time an extension 
of these tendencies to the point of absurdity, we should 
find it instructive to compare our present types of schol- 
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ar—the older, mechanical with amenity, the younger, 
with smartness or utter rawness—with the type that 
Lowell himself represented and described. Living la- 
a - borious days and nights, Lowell became not only one 
of the most learned but also one of the most cultivated 
4 _ men of his time and nation. He combined scientific ob- 

servation of externals, direct insight into the creative 
__ experience, and centrality of taste and criticism. He be- 
a came a distinguished scholar, teacher, and critic by vir- 


tue of endowments, strenuous self-culture, and the fe- 


_ licity of living in a time when men still believed that 
important kinds of truth exist. ““We owe a great debt to 
the Germans,’’ he freely acknowledged. “No one is 
a more indebted to them than I, but is there not danger 
| of their misleading us in some directions into pedant- 
ty?” For “philology is less beautiful to me than philos- 
ophy, as Milton understood the word”’; and this philos- 
ophy, or science “‘in its noblest definition,’ he him- 
_ self defined as “that breadth and impartiality of view 
which liberates the mind from specialties, and enables 
it to organize whatever we learn, so that it becomes 
: real Knowledge by being brought into true and helpful,” 
relation with the rest.” In the field of literature this 
er knowledge is the province of criticism, menaced, 
Lowell’s day, by an undue absorption in language 
d texts—“‘a tendency,” as he put it, “‘to train young 
n in the languages as if they were all to be editors.” 
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Three years after, at the close of his address before the 
Modern Language Association, he sounded the same 
warning. “If I did not rejoice,” he said, “in the won- 
derful advance made in the comparative philology of 
the modern languages, I should not have the face to 
be standing here. But neither should I if I shrank 
from saying what I believed to be the truth, whether 
here or elsewhere. I think that the purely linguistic 
side in the teaching of them seems in the way to get 
more than its fitting share. I insist only that in our 
college courses this should be a separate study, and 
that, good as it is in itself, it should, in the scheme of 
general instruction, be restrained to its own function 
as the guide to something better. And that something 
better is Literature.”’ It will be noted that Lowell did 
not say that this something better was literary history. 
If he were living in our time he would have to protest 
against a new tyranny, the training of young men and 
women as if they were all to be historians, the bland — 
assumption that they must all become scientific inves- 
tigators of the phenomena of change. While welcoming 
the wonderful advance made in literary history, he ~ 
would insist that this study too should be restrained to — 
its function as one of the guides to literature, and that 
literature itself should be studied for its wisdom, its 
beauty, its civilizing properties, its humanizing effects 
in elevating and fortifying the mind. This is literary 
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year in London. Although Professor Brown points 
t that various scientific fields must be cultivated in 


scial fields to become, not a means to an end, but 
end in itself.” Against this he protests, rather whim- 
lly, in the name of dead authors, who did not write 
order to supply material for scientific exercises. 
at Bry apote, he erree concludes, was - iter 


ning of our present essentially aimless produc- 
ess. Who that frankly surveys the contemporary 
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scene will deny that our scientific and skeptical age 
has long been drifting toward pure chaos, and our 
literary scholarship with it? In our exaggerated em- 
phasis on mechanical technique, in our failure to per- 
ceive that thoroughness demands far more than this 
technique, in our blindness to the need of discipline 
in taste, imaginative insight, and critical acuteness 
and breadth, in the rareness of such qualities as re- 
flection, poise, proportion, and sanity, in the steril- 
ity of general ideas that renders much of our instruc- 
tion external and phenomenal, in the absorption in 
time and relativity that causes us to confuse literature 
with literary history and literary history with history, 
in the undertone of futility which often betrays a ro- 
mantic purposelessness in place of a clear-minded 
dedication to the humanities, in the recurrent note 
of cant in our enthusiasm for contributions to the sum 
of knowledge, above all, perhaps, in the cheap wor- 
ship of success and pursuit of the novel and sensa- 
tional, American scholarship is only too clearly re- 

flecting the contemporary paradox of strenuous pro- | 
duction in the outer world of action accompanied 
with disintegration in the inner world of thought. 
Order will one day be with us again, but if that order 
is to be centrally human instead of arbitrary, if we 
are to avoid new eccentric dogmas and superstitions 
and old ones in a new guise, it will be largely because 
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of the universal and unchang- } 
underlying and permanent signifi- “a 
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ae we can have a better scholarship we must 
have a better education; and the establishment of a 
better education will be attended with formidable diffi- 
culties. It will probably have to come with the appro- 
bation and coéperation of the scientific hierarchy still 
entrenched in our colleges and universities from coast 
to coast, the historical investigators, who, if skeptical 
of tradition in general, are convinced that their own 
special tradition of scholarship is universally sound 
and worthy of indefinite transmission. It is prover- 
bially idle to ask the leopard to change his spots, or to 
beget offspring of another species. 

The supporters of the present system would per- 
haps assent to a majority of the ideas I have been de- 
veloping, only to damn them as truisms. They would ~ 
perhaps concede that literary history, like linguistics, 
is a preliminary study, that a too factual scholarship — 
is to be avoided, that some danger lurks in the grow- 
ing interest in historical and psychological back- 
grounds, that aesthetic appreciation and taste are 
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really very important, that an element of criticism is 
inevitable while the ignorance of critics is not in- 
_ evitable; and then, having thus overcome opposition 
by absorbing it, they. would remind us, with a plausi- 
bility attained by limiting the subject, that knowl- 
edge is the only means yet found for combatting ig- 
-norance, that, as Huxley declared, there is but one 
kind of knowledge and one method of getting it, that 
this knowledge is the special province of the scholar 
or professor, and that the stern discipline it demands 
is a sure preparation for all advanced literary study. 
The present system works, it bears fruit, it is the best 
of all possible systems even in this not best of all pos- 
sible worlds. 
I do not believe that any such rejoinder goes to the 
_ bottom of the matter. Nor do I believe that it repre- 
sents the real state of mind of our scientific educators. 


_ Their failure to act in accordance with their ultimate 
_ ideal, their refusal to take steps that will really lead 
to the end desired, can only betoken, in the last an- 
alysis, that their ideal is not, after all, clear and com- 

__ pelling to them. It wears a ghostly air. It bodes some 
Be strange eruption to the state of learning. They will 
- not let belief take hold of them. Oftenest, they are 
_ restrained by personal habit and professional conven- 
tion, which are so much easier than the clear think- 
ing one expects of scholars. Often, they are restrained 
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by self-interest, which bids them cling to the present 
ways till inevitable symptoms of change beckon to the 
untrod ways. Both types obey familiar tendencies of 
human nature. There is, however, a third type, illus- 
trative of the Zeitgeist and destined some day to be his- 
torically interesting, that immensely complicates our 
problem. 

Overlapping the other two, this third type repre- 
sents the vast numbers of scholars whose higher activ- 
ities have been paralyzed by the skepticism of the age.! 


1This type of mind is conveniently mirrored in a text-book that has com- 
mended itself to teachers of those courses in Bibliography and Methods which 
show the serious student whither he is bound and what road he must travel: 
André Morize, Problems and Methods of Literary History, Boston, 1922. As an 
introduction to scientific research, this work is praiseworthy enough, though, 
to mention a small matter, it seems strange to advise the critical bibliog- 
rapher to “‘take care to number the pages in each article. This gives an idea 
of its importance if not of its thoroughness.” 

However expert its methodism, the book fails lamentably to convey a 
clear notion of the non-scientific aspects of scholarship. Curiously, the ulti- 
mate purpose of scholarship appears to be the same as its initial purpose, 
viz., ‘“‘scientific curiosity combined with scientific conscientiousness,” even if 
we hear incidentally of “‘aspirations towards general ideas” (aspirations they 
may remain!), ‘“‘warm appreciation of beautiful writings’ (warmth without 
light, one infers), “‘breadth of view” (mystically attained by premature spe- 
cialization), “‘penetration in aesthetic judgments” (the judgments of an un- 
trained mind): “these are a few of the valuable qualities that, thoroughly 
understood and thoroughly carried out, literary studies tend to develop”— 
or to atrophy. Casually mentioned in the introduction, these qualities are 
dismissed till the conclusion, five pages in length,—this gives an idea of its 
importance if not of its thoroughness,—where all save one are virtually ig- 
nored, that one being, of course, warm appreciation of beautiful writings. 
We are advised to ‘‘let ourselves be carried away by beauty” and, by “com- 
munion with ourselves,” to assure “the budding and blossoming of taste” and 
“keep the fresh, precious faculty of admiration from withering within us.” 
Whereas scientific method is won only by unremitting discipline of the mind 
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Without seeking to rise above the age by doubting its 
_ assumptions, without stopping to apply to it the test of 
a fundamental analysis, they have entered into its 
skeptical current emotionally, experiencing a univer- 


and will, taste appears to be a sensitive plant that springs up spontaneously 
in scientists and blossoms eternally, if it does not wither, ‘‘in the mine of 
science.”’ Although we hear a dark saying about “turning taste into a sort of 
historical method” and cannot well reconcile this with the romantic dogma 
that “‘a man of taste” is “‘an artist,” we are probably right in assuming that 
__ our guide uses the word taste in the romantic sense of gusto, a lively respon- 
_____ siveness of the aesthetic palate. 
i. What, then, of criticism? Our guide is ambiguous. In the first chapter, 
2 after ruling out criticism from the domain of the literary historian, he un- 
it i‘ _ wittingly restores it by saying that the historian’s first step is “‘to seize as com- 
ay pletely and accurately as possible the meaning of the work—words and ideas, 
historical, philosophical, and artistic value.” If ‘‘philosophical, and artistic 
_ value” does not involve criticism, it does not involve anything. Only at the 
_ close of the book do we again hear of value, yes, “lasting value,” which we 
are to “‘judge sanely.”? And to judge sanely we need only join the sect of im- 
_ pressionist critics: “The discipline that a student of literary history is invited 
{ to undergo should, then, on no pretext whatever divert or distract him from 
the impressionism that is not only legitimate but essential.”? Unless the auth- 
or is hopelessly confused, as he certainly appears to be, impressionism here 
_ means what it means in the first eae the creed of a school of criticism 


lished” doctrine. This comes with a very bad grace after the disarming ad- 
mission i in the first chapter that “‘literary history, ak in its own field, is 
il 1g neither to replace nor oppose literary criticism. . . . It offers its servi- 
a devoted auxiliary, modest and self-effacing. . .. It prepares the 


pal ‘of which, according to my observation, is an accurate picture of the 
mind of the scientist-dilettante begotten of our latter-day mechanism and 


sk oticism. 
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sal prejudice to universals of all sorts, an essentially 
uncritical aversion from all criticism aiming at ob- 
jective validity, a distaste for all speculations and hy- 
potheses save those of the peculiar sort with which 
they fill the learned journals. When impressionists of 
the tender-minded school, they dream of an alchemy 
turning taste into a sort of historical method; when 
impressionists of the tough-minded school, they posit 
the relativity and futility of all judgment and give 
their energies to adding to or patching up the pyra- 
mid of literary history. The higher interests and ac- 
tivities of scholarship they turn over to the critics as 
debonairly as the critics turn over scientific accuracy 
and historical erudition to the scholars. And the crit- 
ics, likewise sucked into the current of the age, affect 
either the impressionism of aimless open-mindedness 
or that of smart self-exploitation. The net result is 
that the higher interests and activities of scholarship 
suffer almost total neglect, and that the need of an 
educational system attending to them grows daily 
more serious. 

Just what the new educational system will be must 
“ remain uncertain till there has been far more search- 
ing of hearts and minds. Graduate students rarely dis- 
play anything more serious than resentment against 
a mechanism interfering with their ‘“‘natural friend- 
a resentment readily silenced by 
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their masters. Among the masters themselves misgiv- 
ings are not yet urgent, though in a few instances 
there is a humble groping for new light. But as the 
scientific novelists have been giving us one form of 
realism after another, without introducing a really new 


principle, so, it is to be feared, will the scientists in our 


scholarship for some time offer nothing more than va- 
riants of their present aims and methods. As the French 
say, ““The more it changes, the more it is the same 
thing.” The misgivings must first quicken and deepen. 
The current skepticism must turn upon itself, and in- 
quire whether it is indeed so fair-minded and thor- 
oughgoing as it prides itself on being, whether com- 
mon sense, which it defies, is not in the end more trust- 
worthy than corrosive doubt. Having regained our 
common sense, we shall be ready to employ our rea- 
soning powers to advantage in the task of restating the 
aims and methods of scholarship and the task of de- 
vising a suitable educational programme. 

In no spirit of prophecy and without utopian de- 
lusions, but rather with the object of rendering more 
plain the ideas I have been supporting, I will append 
a scheme of education in letters that might, conceiva- 
bly, yield better results than those attained by the 
scheme still prevailing. _ 

_ Since thorough scholarship in any field demands a 
liberal foundation, the traditional function of the lib- 
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eral college must be restored. At present the liberal 
college is being ground between the nether millstone 
of the secondary school and the upper millstone of 
the graduate school, the first two years being devoted 
largely to elementary studies and the last two to spe- 
cialization looking toward graduate studies. If the | 
nether millstone can be removed only very slowly, the 
upper can and should be removed at once. That is, in- 
struction permeated with the current graduate aims 
and methods should be abandoned, along with the 
practice of specialization without sufficient cultural 
background in such fields as history, philosophy, 
science, and language and literature. To provide this 
background for life or for learning is the proper func- 
tion of the college, and there must consequently be 
an undergraduate faculty, distinct from that of the 
graduate school, consisting of professors interested in 
the liberal point of view and in the problems that pe- 
culiarly concern the undergraduate mind. The crudi- — 
_ ties of American civilization forbid the rejection, fora 
long time to come, except in a few favored institutions, 
of the liberal four-year college and the bachelor’s 
degree. 

The master’s degree, at present so vague that it is 
easily available for any purpose, should normally rep- 
resent two years of assimilative study preparatory to a 
teaching career, a literary career, or a scholarly career. 
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During these two years the liberal point of view would 
be continued, but the professional point of view would 
also have a place, manifesting itself in a suddenly 
heightened intensity of effort and a beginning in spe- 
cialization. The candidate in the field of English, for 
example, would be engaged in an assimilative study 
of English literature from Chaucer onward, in which 
literary history would be employed to illuminate 
rather than obscure the literature itself, the dominant 

object being an intimate familiarity with and an hu- 

mane comprehension of the work of the great writers. 

Other subjects would be necessary (and consequently 

more than two years of study) in case the candidate 

_ had not secured in college a sufficient understanding 

of the Classical languages and literatures (the study 

of Greek would normally continue in the graduate 
school), one modern foreign language and literature 

(French or Italian or German), the fine arts or one 

of them, the history of philosophy, and the political 

and social history of Europe. In the study of literature, 
the discipline of facts—the habit of accuracy in the use 
ofr names, dates, events, quotations, etc.—would be res- 
olutely insisted upon as a means to the end, and stu- 

dents unable to acquire this control of facts without . 

undue instruction would be expected to abandon their 


candidacy. It would be folly to permit our instruction to 


be determined, as at present, either by students whose 
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sense of fact is weak or by those who have no higher 
sense. We must aim, not at a merely factual, external 
accuracy but at a properly proportioned accuracy in 
facts, ideas, aesthetic perception, and taste in its full 
meaning. Accuracy of this higher sort would be en- 
couraged by practice in writing, some of it historical, : 
some of it critical, and some of it creative (to assist an 
inner comprehension of art), but there would be no. 
_“‘thesis’’ of the scientific type. The final examination, 
oral or written, would concern primarily English liter- 
ature, not, as now, English literary history. The whole 
programme, unlike that of the present A.M. and Ph.D., 
would fit the student for secondary or college instruc- 
_ tion; in practice, the new A.M. would be mainly a 
/ “teaching degree.” At the same time the programme 
would serve the needs of creative writers, at present 
lamentably uneducated, and would afford a liberal 
literary foundation for more specialized literary study 
leading to the doctorate. Since the master’s degree 
would thus mark either an end of systematic study 
or a fresh beginning in study, it could be awarded in 
two grades: a simple degree ordinarily implying teach- 
ing in the secondary school or the college, and a schol- 
arship degree implying candidacy for a still higher 
degree. 
This higher degree presents a more difficult prob- 
lem. Of the two types of research, the scientific and 
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ne America has thus far recognized only ne former, 
‘fields, as M. Legouis observes, it appears to have out- / 
stripped Germany herself. France has meanwhile en- 
_ deavored organically to reconcile the two types in a 
_ well-rounded scholarship, as is manifest in such dis- 


1915. Ten years later, however, in the same period- 
Ul, M. Feuillerat revealed brilliantly the fundamen- 


of France, its failure to deal resolutely with criti- 
“the hardest and most complicated of intellec- 
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occupations,”’ its failure “‘to attain an intimate 


Developing rather than warping the scholar him- 
such an ideal possible in America, land of cults 
er than culture? In another half-century or cen- 
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tury, perhaps. Meanwhile, shall we make a start, how- 
ever bungling, in this direction, by abandoning the 
German doctorate and emulating the French? Or 
shall we recognize the two types of research by per- 
mitting students to approach the doctorate by either of 
two avenues, one emphasizing scientific power and the 
other emphasizing critical power? 

Frankly, I think the time has come to abandon the 
German doctorate. Having performed its invaluable 
function in American education, it is already old- 
fashioned and even anachronistic. It suited our needs 
in the nineteenth century, as the French doctorate 
suits our needs in the twentieth century. Not yet are 
we ready to declare, as Emerson rashly declared near- 
- ly a hundred years ago, that “‘Our day of dependence, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, 
draws to a close.” The spirit of learning is humble, 
and it befits us to admit that our ideals and standards 
are low in comparison with those of France. Far 
more submissive to scientism and mechanism than 
France has been, it is time for us to look to her for a” 
more intelligent direction of our energies, a more hu- 
mane devotion to the humanities. I believe that we 
should at once proceed to take steps, cautious but 
firm, to institute the French doctorate, even though 
it cannot be ideally administered by our present 
personnel. 
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ative pulition may, however, be neces- 
a prerybody. knows, the resistance of intrenched 
stems to fundamental reform is strong and sustained. 


instead of effecting an organic reconciliation of the 
: two elements in research, we shall perhaps be for- 
mate if we can effect a compromise by providing two 
methods of attaining the degree. Such an arrange- 
ent would face the fact that students who have gen- 
aptitude for both scientific and critical research 
; excessively rare; at best they are “born” for the 
- or the other. By having had a liberal college educa- 
n and two years of liberal concentration upon one 
rature, they should be adequately protected from 
danger of serious deformation, and might be en- 
ouraged to develop further their native talent for lin- 
uistic or historical study, on the one hand, or for hu- 
ne criticism on the other. Having secured the A.M. 
ee in its higher form, they would be regarded as 
idates for either of the two types of doctorate. In 
cases, they would be well advised to stay in the 
iate school at least another year, unhampered by 


ticular author or problem. These activities would be 
itinued, so far as circumstances permitted, after they 
| entered upon teaching in a college or university. 


1 eight or ten years after becoming candidates, 
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they might hope to have produced a piece of distin- 
guished publication demonstrating their power for sci- 
entific or critical scholarship in the judgment of the ac- 
ademic world. The standard should be as high as real 
distinction is uncommon, and to assure such a standard 
national committees of award should be set up for each 
type of doctorate. 

I am not specially concerned, at this time, with the 
practical difficulties in this plan. I am well aware, for 
example, that such national committees as might be 
set up today would be likely to stultify the objects of 
the plan and create a situation even worse than that 
which now confronts us. Practical difficulties will cer- 
tainly abound during the transition from the present 
system to any other whatsoever, and they may be 
faced most wisely, no doubt, by a continuation of our 
American custom of local experiment. My object in 
suggesting a new plan, as I have already indicated, 
has been simply to throw into relief the ideas for which 
I have been contending, to translate them, so to speak, 
into the familiar terms of our educational mechanism. 

I need not dwell, on the other hand, on the advan- 
tages of such a plan if it could indeed be carried out 
—the various services it promises to scholarship, to 
education, to criticism, to creative literature. I will 
content myself with a single assertion, namely, that it 
would attract to our graduate schools better students. 
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q ~ It would attract better students because it would 
satisfy the desires and the needs of nearly all the most 
- promising students of literature, who, under the ex- 
isting system, are repelled by a training that empha- 
Be: sizes everything | but it literature. This has been remarked 
by many able ‘observers. Stuart Sherman, for instance, 
fresh from the Harvard of twenty years ago, declared 
_ that ““The very best men do not enter upon graduate 
study at all; the next best drop out after a year’s ex- 
_ periment; the mediocre men at the end of two years; 


vi _ophy, who go forth and reproduce their kind.”’ Des- 
- —pite its sardonic exaggeration, this criticism contains 
enough truth to give us pause. It is idle to reply to it 
that the alleged superior men are merely sentimental 
_ dilettanti who refuse to undergo discipline, for, in the 
first place, many of them have a genuinely humane 
_ interest in literature, and, in the second place, many 
others, inclined as youth is to sentimentalism and dil- 
ettantism, would be entirely willing to undergo an 
humane as distinguished from a mainly scientific dis- 
cipline. Further, it should be clear by this time that 
mainly scientific discipline does not succeed in over- 
oming sentimentalism and dilettantism, as scholars 
ho have undergone that discipline show through 
ir writing and teaching. They have never matured, 
ever entered into their humanity, and it is the per- 


the most unfit survive and become doctors of philos- : 
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ception of this fact that renders the very best students 
suspicious of the whole system. A few of them, per- 
ceiving no alternative, bitterly resign themselves and 
submit to all requirements laid down by the longest- 
armed job-getters, trusting that their interest in the 
creative and critical points of view, if not developed, 
will at least not perish. Others, perhaps the largest 
group, reacting sharply, are suffered to abandon them- 
selves to journalistic criticism and literary hackwork 
of sundry kinds. Still others, eager readers and writers 
while in college, never so much as contemplate enter- 
ing the graduate school but frankly turn to business 
or one of the professions other than teaching, in the 
hope that they may cultivate letters at least as a sub- 
ordinate vocation or as a hobby. Such students as 
these, by no means rare, men and women with liter- 
ary talents superior to those of the more docile factual 
_ students, we sometimes misshape and far oftener ex- 
clude altogether. Yet they are the very students most 
urgently needed in the graduate school of the twen- 
tieth century, to be trained for leadership in the es- 
tablishment of a sounder culture than has yet ap- 
peared in this country. Ifit was natural for the Ameri- 
can scholar, in the romantic America of the earlier 
nineteenth century, to declare that literature is “for 
nothing but to inspire,” if it became natural for him, 
after the later German influence, to assume that lit- 
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| investigation, it will one day become natural for’ 
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